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TELEPHONES —in service increased 11,540 during the year 
to a total of 599,215. 

CALLS — for the year reached nearly the billion mark. Twenty- 
one million of these were long distance calls, 54% of 
which were Direct Distance Dialed by customers. 

PLANT INVESTMENT —increased $14.0 million to a total 
of $184 million at the end of the year. The average 
investment per telephone increased from $286 to $300 
during 1961. 

TAXES — paid by the Company to Federal, state and local 
governments totaled $12.5 million. In addition, the 10% 
Federal excise tax paid by our customers amounted to 
$5.8 million bringing total taxes to an average of $2.58 
per month per telephone. 

WAGES —and related costs amounted to $26.4 million, an in¬ 
crease of $1.4 million over I960. 

EARNINGS —per average share outstanding were $5.86 com¬ 
pared with $5.89 in I960. 

DIVIDENDS —were paid for the 83rd consecutive year. The 
regular dividend of $4.50 per year was declared. 
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TWO YEAR SUMMARY 


Operating Revenues . 

Operating Expenses . 

Operating Taxes . 

Earnings Available for Interest 
and Dividends . 

Plant Investment . 

Interest Charges . 

Net Income Available for 
Dividends and for 
Earnings Retained . 

Average Shares . 

Earnings per Average Share . 

Dividends Paid per Share . 


1961 

1960 

$ 56,806,000 

$ 54,408,000 

$ 34,477,000 

$ 32,567,000 

$ 12,522,000 

$ 

12,230,000 

$ 9,669,000 

$ 

9,354,000 

$184,029,000 

$170,058,000 

$ 1,607,000 

$ 

1,258,000 

$ 8,062,000 

$ 

8,096,000 

1,375,124 


1,374,453 

$ 5.86 


$ 5.89 

$ 4.50 


$ 4.50 
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TO THE SHAREOWNERS: 

We are pleased to report that 1961 brought further growth 
in the demand for our communications services. Like many 
businesses, our rate of growth was less rapid than in the pre¬ 
vious year. Telephones in service increased 2.0%. Long distance 
calls increased 1.2%. Total revenues, however, increased $2.4 
million or 4.4% as we were able through intensive sales effort 
to sell substantial amounts of a large variety of services for the 
home and office. These items are attractive to the customer and 
profitable to the Company. 

Improved expense control, better methods and more efficient 
equipment enabled us to hold the increase in expenses to $1.9 
million. This increase was caused primarily by greater wage 
costs and increased depreciation resulting from both a larger 
plant investment and revised depreciation rates authorized by 
regulatory authorities 

We continued to emphasize our policy of providing our 
customers the best possible service, where and when they 
wanted it. This is the only sound approach to maintaining 
adequate earnings and long term success. Feeling confident 
of the economic future of the area in which we operate, we 
made expenditures of $20 million for service improvements 
and expansion of facilities. 

It was necessary to supplement our internal funds to meet 
the construction expenditure requirements during the year. New 
capital was obtained through temporary borrowings from banks 
and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in the 
amount of $4.8 million and from the installment purchases of 
shares by employees amounting to $1.4 million during the year. 

Net income and per share earnings continued at about the 
same level as in I960. The regular dividend of $4.50 was de¬ 
clared, making this the 83rd consecutive year in which this 
Company has paid dividends. 
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Service Continued to be Our First Concern 


Better service in our business means giving each customer the 
communications best suited to meet all his needs, when he 
wants it, in a pleasing manner and at a reasonable profit to 
the Company. 

The percentage of urban customers enjoying the privacy and 
instant accessibility of individual line residence service has 
doubled in the last seven years. This required corresponding 
increases in wires, cables, poles and other facilities needed to 
carry calls and in the equipment inside our buildings. The pre¬ 
ference for higher grades of service is so strong that four-party 
service will soon become obsolete. One out of three homes has 
the convenience of step-saving extension telephones. Specially 
trained representatives in a new Home Telephone Planning 
Center supplemented the residence marketing activities of the 
business office sales force and the in-the-home visits of the men 
who install and repair phone service. Half the installations in 

homes were either attractive Prin¬ 
cess phones or regular telephones 
in color. 

Customers with multi-phone 
homes like the added convenience 
and security provided by the ver¬ 
satile Home Interphone system. 
From any phone in the home the 
customer can answer incoming 
calls, hold the call if another mem¬ 
ber of the family is wanted, switch 
the call to a different room, inter¬ 
communicate with other members 
of the family, monitor the nursery 
and even talk to the visitor out¬ 
side the door — all as a part of 
regular telephone service. The Bell 
Chime adds a note of gracious 
living to any home by announcing 
incoming calls with chimes, a soft 
bell tone or a loud ring. 

Many new communications serv¬ 
ices were developed for business 


Accounts Manager James Dodd 
(right) coordinates plans for 
complete telephone service for 
the new addition of Jewish 
Hospital with the hospital's 
administrative director. 
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and industry. Specially trained Accounts Managers work full 
time with business customers analyzing and anticipating their 
clients’ complex communications needs. Systems tailored to the 
customers’ needs are then recommended coordinating internal, 
local, long distance, teletypewriter and data transmission serv¬ 
ices. Large business customers particularly were interested in 
three of the newer services bearing the trade names CENTREX, 
WATS and DATA-PHONE. 

CENTREX service is a faster and more efficient system of 
private branch exchange operation to improve telephone serv¬ 
ice for large businesses. Each extension has, in effect, the ad¬ 
vantages of its own outside telephone number. It can be dialed 
directly from inside or outside. A record is made of outward 
long distance calls dialed by each extension so that charges can 
be itemized mechanically for each telephone, eliminating the 
necessity for PBX operators placing long distance calls and 
recording ’’time and and charges.’* 

WATS (Wide Area Telephone Service) is designed for 
customers using large amounts of long distance service. For a 
fixed monthly charge a customer has a reserved telephone line 
connected to the nationwide dialing network over which he can 
call as often and talk as long as he likes to points within a 
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The Universal Switchboard for private branch exchanges 
is typical of modern communications equipment. It combines 
beauty, efficiency, versatility and ease of operation. 


selected wide area. The customer has a choice of six prescribed 
areas, ranging from contiguous states up to the entire United 
States, except Alaska and Hawaii. Rates vary according to the 
area included. For a lower monthly rate the customer may have 
a maximum of 15 hours of conversation per month, with addi¬ 
tional use charged by the hour. 

DATA-PHONE is a service which enables business machines 
to be interconnected over regular telephone lines. This service 
has a great potential with the increasing use of electronic com¬ 
puters and other modern business machines. At the present time 
information can be transmitted at speeds up to 25 times as 
fast as the standard teletypewriter. 

Further progress was made in extending metropolitan serv¬ 
ice to the outlying suburban communities which have a strong 
and growing bond of interest with the metropolitan area. Dur¬ 
ing 1961, Greater Cincinnati service became available to custom- 
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ers in the Independence, Kentucky area. Utilities Commission 
approvals were secured for the introduction of such services in 
the Loveland and Amelia, Ohio areas in 1962; for surveys to 
determine customer preference in the Alexandria, Kentucky area 
and for offering combined Greater Cincinnati and Hamilton ex¬ 
tended area service in the Bethany and West Chester, Ohio areas. 

Such extensions are made only when a substantial proportion 
of customers indicate their approval. The Company realizes 
some savings by not handling and billing small toll charges. 
However, large expenditures are required for cable and central 
office equipment to carry the greater number of calls. Thus, 
by paying an appropriate increase in monthly rates, customers 
enjoy improved service. 


Expansion and Improvement Required Large Expenditures 



The physical equipment necessary to furnish modern commu¬ 
nications services to home and business required expenditures of 
$20 million during 1961. The total investment in telephone 
plant on December 31 was $184 
million. Buildings and the switch¬ 
ing equipment therein, cables and 
wires to reach to customers’ prem¬ 
ises, and telephone equipment it¬ 
self were the major items. 

A building was completed in 
North Greenhills to serve custom¬ 
ers in this rapidly growing area 
and to relieve the Mt. Healthy 
and Glendale buildings. Additions 
to the Loveland, Milford and 
Rossmoyne buildings were com¬ 
pleted. Additions were started to 
the Mt. Washington building in 


President B. L. Kilgour, Jr., (left) and 
Mayor F. G. Pohlkamp break ground 
for the new St. Bernard Building. 
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Ohio and the Dixie building in Lakeside Park, Kentucky. 
Work was started for new buildings in Western Hills and 
St. Bernard. 

The wire distribution system radiating from central office 
buildings was increased by 1,644 million conductor feet of wire, 
enough to encircle the earth more than 12 times. These wires 
are enclosed in cable sheaths for protection. Dry air is con¬ 
tinually pumped inside these sheaths so that if a hole develops 
in the protective covering, moisture damage is held to a mini¬ 
mum until repairs can be made. 


Better Methods and Equipment Offset Inflation 

Our present telephone rates have not been increased since 
1953. During the eight-year period from 1953 to 1961, the 
average investment per telephone in service increased 19%. 
Direct taxes (levied by Federal, state and local governments) 
rose 6% per telephone. Wages and related costs per telephone 
in service increased 21%. Up to now, better methods and 
equipment have done much to offset inflationary increases and, 
at the same time, improve service to the customer. 

Direct Distance Dialing (DDD) was used by our customers 
to complete more than one million long distance calls per 
month during 1961. With this coast-to-coast network, station - 
to-station calls can be dialed to more than 46 million main 
telephones. Work has already started on the next phase of 
DDD — Automatic Number Identification. With this equip¬ 
ment the number of the telephone originating a long distance 
call is identified automatically, eliminating the need for the 
operator to ask this information of the calling customer. With 
Automatic Number Identification, service will be faster and 
more accurate. 

Universal Information Service was another feature of DDD 
introduced in 1961. For nationwide dialing purposes, the United 
States and Canada are divided into more than 100 telephone 
areas, each identified by a three-numeral area code number. 
Southwestern Ohio is area code 513, Eastern Kentucky is 606. 
Customers throughout the United States and Canada, who need 
the telephone number of someone in either of these areas, can 
reach our information bureau by dialing 513-555- 1212 or 
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606-555-1212. Similarly our customers can obtain telephone 
information from many distant cities without charge by dialing 
the appropriate area code and the universal information num¬ 
ber, 555-1212. 

All-Number Calling (ANC) is the method of listing tele¬ 
phone numbers as seven numerals instead of two letters and 
five numerals. This numbering system has been introduced 
by telephone companies in order to furnish the large quan¬ 
tity of additional telephone numbers needed for the rapidly 
expanding population and new types of communications serv¬ 
ice. It is expected that seven numerals will provide all the 
additional telephone numbers needed into the next century. 
Although All-Number Calling is needed basically for grow th, it 
has other advantages. Dialing accuracy is improved because 
customers do not interchange the letter "O” and the numeral 
zero, the letter "I” and the numeral one. Exchange names are not 
misunderstood nor misspelled. Directory listings are improved. 

All customers in the areas served by the directories for 
Greater Hamilton and Clermont County, Ohio and Gallatin- 
Grant-Pendleton Counties, Kentucky were changed to All- 
Number Calling in 1961. The issuance of the May, 1962, 
Greater Cincinnati Directory w'ill complete the change to ANC 
in our Company. 

These girls at the Universal Information Center in Cincinnati 
answer calls from customers throughout the United States and 
Canada for telephone numbers of anyone in southwestern Ohio 
(area code 513) and eastern Kentucky (area code 606). 













Assignment of plant facilities 
and dispatching of installer repair¬ 
men were consolidated from eight 
service centers into one location at 
309 Vine Street, adjacent to the 
commercial sales office. Operating 
economies were realized and the 
groundwork laid for simplification 
of clerical operations. Similar ob¬ 
jectives were accomplished by re¬ 
organizing a commercial office for 
business accounts. Business cus¬ 
tomers dialing a publicized num¬ 
ber, 421-5900, are connected di¬ 
rectly to service representatives by 
Automatic Call Distributor equipment. Customers save time, 
and commercial and traffic operations are more efficient. 

Our Company has experienced, as has industry in general, 
a rapidly growing requirement for improved techniques in data 
handling and record keeping in order to combat rising costs 
and to provide additional and timely information for manage¬ 
ment. To accommodate this need, a Data Processing Center 
was established to provide Company-wide data processing serv¬ 
ice. This center has already produced substantial savings by 
developing, recording and analyzing data for many purposes 
and has provided new information heretofore not available. 
The future possibilities appear most promising. 



The cover of the Greater 
Hamilton Directory features 
all-numeral telephone numbers. 


Additional Preparations for Service Emergencies 

Emergencies may occur when vital facilities are damaged or 
additional telephones are needed quickly. A disaster committee 
was organized to provide emergency telephone service via mo¬ 
bile radio telephones. A mobile radio channel was installed 
exclusively for maintenance and emergency service by our Com- 
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pany. A custom-made trailer was designed containing eight coin 
telephones. It can be towed wherever needed and the coin 
phones connected to regular facilities for public use. 

The program of preparedness paid off when hot water from 
a broken pipe flooded the communications equipment room of 
a large Cincinnati hospital early one Sunday morning. Mobile 
radio units in Company motor vehicles provided emergency 
service. Telephone operators gave special intercept information 
to persons calling the hospital. Telephone repairmen had tem¬ 
porary service working within two hours and all service restored 
in less than six hours. 

An example of our ability to furnish complete communica¬ 
tions services on comparatively short notice was demonstrated 
when the baseball world series was played in Cincinnati. Over 
100 circuits for telephone, telegraph, radio, television and tele¬ 
photo were provided. 


Emergency telephones are used by employees of a large Cincinnati 
hospital after the communications equipment room was flooded 
by hot water. All service was back to normal within six hours. 
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Service from the Customers’ Viewpoint 


The quality of the service experienced by our customers was 
under continuous scrutiny. We made technical measurements 
of the speed and accuracy of its many components. We ar¬ 
ranged for customer attitude surveys to poll the opinion of 
customers regarding the quality of service, its cost and their 
impressions of the Company. Careful attention was given to 
comments volunteered by our customers to repair service, op¬ 
erators and service representatives. We received many letters, 
most of them citing acts of courtesy or thoughtfulness but some¬ 
times pointing out where we had failed to live up to expecta¬ 
tions. All of these have guided us in making service better. 

Last year, to check further how we perform from the cus¬ 
tomer’s point of view, teams of managers divorced themselves 
from their normal assignments from time to time. Visits were 
made to homes and offices where phones had been recently 
installed to determine the effectiveness of telephone equipment 
and employees. The appearance and performance of public 
telephones were inspected. Test calls were made to our business 
office and to repair service, information and long distance op¬ 
erators. All of this helped us to see ourselves as others see us. 
Areas for improvement were discovered and corrective action 
taken. Service was better last year. It will continue to improve. 


The Men and Women Behind the Service 


Telephone men and women are, and always will be, the foun¬ 
dation of good telephone service. Intricate electronic and me¬ 
chanical devices can be no better than the skilled hands and 



minds of the competent, friendly 
employees who operate and ad¬ 
minister them. We seek people of 
high caliber for employment and 
offer satisfying work and challeng¬ 
ing opportunities. Development of 

An important element of the Company 
is well-trained, skillful employees. 

Elmer Cashman, Tom Swope and Willis 
Hoffman (left to right) maintain 
complex switching equipment. 









The three-year contract nego¬ 
tiated in I960 with the union 
representing our non-management 
employees permitted two wage 
reopeners at 52-week intervals. 
Agreement was reached on the 
first wage reopener, effective May 
28, 1961, for an increase in wage 


both vocational and management 
personnel is encouraged by on-the- 
job and classroom training and by 
a program of advancement based 
upon demonstrated ability. 



A “talking-book machine” repaired 
by Pioneers is returned to the 
Association For The Blind by 
Pioneer Secretary Reese Sullivan. 


levels in line with those paid for 
similar skills by other leading in¬ 
dustries in our operating area. The annual cost of wage and 
salary increases amounted to approximately $560,000. Wages 
and related costs amounted to $26.4 million in 1961. 

The Company paid $1,530,000 into the Pension Fund in 
1961. This plan for employees’ pensions, disability and death 
benefits was established in 1913. On December 31, the total 
amount of the Fund, accrued actuarially, was $21,396,000. The 
Fund, administered by the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York as trustee, is assigned irrevocably to service pension pur¬ 
poses and is not a part of the assets of the Company. 

Voluntary payroll deduction offers opportunities for em¬ 
ployees to realize personal thrift and insurance goals. Em¬ 
ployees can set aside money for shares of Company stock, credit 
union deposits, hospitalization. United States Savings Bonds 
and life insurance. 

The Telephone Pioneers of America, an organization of ac¬ 
tive and retired employees having 21 years or more of telephone 
service, was founded in Boston in 1911. Kilgour Chapter No. 3, 
with 1,251 members from our Company, observed the half 
century anniversary with a year’s program fostering the Pio¬ 
neers’ principles of loyalty, service and fellowship. A commit¬ 
tee of members skilled in electronics offered their assistance to 
the Association For The Blind. Almost 200 "talking book ma¬ 
chines’’—record players originally furnished by the Library Of 
Congress — were repaired. Radios of the indigent blind were 
serviced and sets collected and donated where needed. 
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The Safe Way Is the Best Way 


* 




Safety both on- and off-the-job 
and careful, courteous operation of 
motor vehicles always are a mat¬ 
ter of prime concern by all levels 
of management. Last year four on- 
the-job injuries occurred which re¬ 
quired absence for at least one full 
day compared with five cases the 
year before. This represents 0.50 
lost time injuries per million man 
hours compared with an average 
frequency of 0.96 for the com¬ 
munication industry and 6.47 for 
overall industry. The 116 cases of 
lost time from off-duty injuries 
were painful evidence of the need for round-the-clock safety. 
Safe driving techniques by employees were responsible for the 
record of one at-fault accident for each 80,287 miles of motor 
vehicle operation, the best performance in 16 years. 


Barbara Hoffman, engineering 
clerk, is singled out to receive 
a “courteous-driving'’ citation 
by Cincinnati Traffic Patrolman 
Martin Black. 


The Company’s Place in the Community 

The Company, as a corporate citizen, contributed to com¬ 
munities in which we operate in many ways. Of first import¬ 
ance, of course, was furnishing the best possible communications 
services. Beyond that, the Company contributed to the economy 
of these areas. Purchases were made from some 900 local sup¬ 
pliers. Local taxes constituted a significant part of the operating 
funds of local governments and schools. The wages paid 4,000 
employees benefited, in turn, the economy of the entire area. 

The Company helped stimulate young people’s interest in 
science and research. The Bell System Science Series films were 
loaned on request to 143 schools and seen by some 88,000 
boys and girls in science classes. Science training kits demon¬ 
strating electronic and wave motion theory were offered to 
108 schools. 

Community living enlisted from telephone men and women 
away from the job the same spirit of helpfulness that they prac- 
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ticcd in Company activities. Their interest in civic affairs helped 
the communities in which they lived, enhanced their reputations 
as responsible citizens and reflected credit upon the Company. 
The United Appeal campaigns furnished one example. More 
than 97% of telephone men and women contributed an average 
of $22.36 apiece toward this joint humanitarian effort. In 
addition, many gave liberally of their own time. 

During the year, 69 employees were on leaves of absence 
while serving in the military forces of our country. 


An engrossed high school physics class studies wave motion 
theory with a teaching aid developed by the Bell System. 



Organization 

It is with profound sorrow that the death of Charles W. 
Dupuis on December 26, 1961, is here recorded. Mr. Dupuis 
served as Director from 1923 to I960, a period of 37 years, 
longer than any other person in the history of the Company. 
Upon his retirement from the Board on June 6, I960, he was 
designated Director Emeritus in recognition of his long and 
distinguished service. 
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The Bell System’s voice and ear to outer space 
—under construction near Rumford, Maine. 


The Future Holds Many Challenges 

The look of the future is challenging indeed for there can 
be no complacency in a service organization. Many new prod¬ 
ucts and services are already in some stage of market testing. 
One type of telephone has the dial in the handset; another 
uses pushbuttons instead of a dial. Several devices permit 
frequently called numbers to be dialed automatically. 

In Morris, Illinois, the trial of an experimental electronic 
central office will soon be completed. The results have been so 
gratifying that designs for commercial production are now pos¬ 
sible. This highly complex electronic equipment will operate 
faster, require less building space and make possible services 
for the customer entirely new in scope and variety. Although its 
widespread use is several years away, it offers an example of 
long range efforts to make telephone service more useful. 

The Bell System is working on plans which will ultimately 
supplement present undersea cable and radio circuits with 
satellites in outer space. The first of the experimental active 
"Telstar” satellites, now under development at the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories, will be tested in the spring of 1962 in co¬ 
operation with the National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion. NASA will be reimbursed for costs of facilities and services. 

Private enterprise under government regulation has always 
given our country the best communications services in the 
world. Satellite communication is a natural extension of present 
communications in both technology and principle. We believe 
it should be developed in the same way. 
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Research plays a major role in the improvement of present 
and the development of new communications services. We are 
fortunate to have access to the findings of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. We also benefit from the manufacturing skills of 
the Western Electric Company. Together they have done much 
to combat inflationary trends in the cost of telephone plant. 

Providing for growth in the business, modernization of facili¬ 
ties and improved service will require expenditures of some $23 
million in 1962. New capital will be required to supplement 
internal funds and will be obtained through temporary borrow¬ 
ings. The amount of temporary loans may be reduced through 
permanent financing later in the year. 

Last year Federal legislative hearings were held concern¬ 
ing proposals which would affect the tax treatment of indi¬ 
vidual shareowner’s income derived from dividends. One pro¬ 
posal would have repealed the 4% dividend credit and $50 
dividend exclusion. A member of the communications industry 
testified against this proposal because we believe it would im¬ 
pair investment incentive particularly among small investors. 
Another proposal would have required corporations to withhold 
a percentage of each individual’s dividend payment for per¬ 
sonal income tax purposes. It was pointed out that this would 
impose a financial burden upon individual shareowners of 
modest means who are not liable for income tax. It was sug¬ 
gested that provision for exemption of these shareowners be 
made to permit them to receive the full amount of their divi¬ 
dends instead of waiting months for tax refunds. These pro¬ 
posals were not enacted in 1961 but are likely to be considered 
again. The Company will continue its position on these matters. 

We are grateful for the support the shareowners have always 
given us. At year’s end your number had increased to 12,232 
Almost three-fourths of the shareowners live within the area 
in which we furnish telephone service. 

We wish to express appreciation to our employees for their 
spirit of service and to our customers for their cooperation and 
understanding during 1961. 


February 2, 1962 


For the Board of Directors , 
B. L. KILGOUR, JR. 
President 
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THE CINCINNATI AND SUBURBAN 
BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY AND 
CITIZENS TELEPHONE COMPANY 


amAo^lclatccL 


ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1961 Dec. 31, 1960 


TELEPHONE PLANT AND OTHER INVESTMENTS 


Telephone Plant (land, buildings and 
equipment)—at cost 

In Service. 

.$179,376,000 

$167,748,000 

Under Construction ." . 

. 4,551,000 

1,932,000 

Held for Future Use. 

. 102,000 

378,000 

184,029,000 

Investment in Subsidiary not Consolidated 632,000 

170,058,000 

597,000 

Capital Stock—at cost. 

Advances . 

Other Investments. 

$367,000 

265,000 

. 150,000 

^9,000 


184,811,000 

170,805,000 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash . 1,828,000 

Receivables—less reserve for uncollectibles 7,450,000 

Material and Supplies. 971,000 


3,544,000 

7,354,000 

1,029,000 


10,249,000 


11,927,000 


PREPAYMENTS AND DEFERRED CHARGES 


Prepayments of Directory Expenses, 

Insurance, Rents, etc. 

Deferred Charges . 


TOTAL ASSETS 


412,000 388,000 

172,000 54,000 

584,000 442,000 

$195,644,000 $183,174,000 
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balance skeetA 


LIABILITIES 


Dec. 31, 196 1 

SHAREOWNERS’ EQUITY 

Common Stock—par value ($50 per share). $ 68,807,000 

Authorized 2,000,000 shares; outstanding at 
December 31. 1961, 1,376.132 shares. 

Premium on Common Stock. 119,000 

Common Stock Installments by Employees 2,050,000 

On 35,194 shares at December 31. 1961, 
refundable at employee option. 100,000 
shares may be issued under the Plan. 

Retained Earnings (see page 23). 16,600,000 

87,576,000 

FUNDED DEBT . 25,000,000 

Thirty-five year 4‘/ 2 % Debentures due 
October 1, 1993. 

ADVANCES FROM AMERICAN TELEPHONE 

AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY . 5,000,000 

Temporary financing of plant additions. 

CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Notes Payable to Banks . 7,900,000 

Temporary financing of plaht additions. 

Accounts Payable . 6,737,000 

Advance Billing for Service and Customers’ 

Deposits . 1,506,000 

Dividend Payable . 1,555,000 

Taxes Accrued . 8,130,000 

Interest Accrued. 362,000 

26,190,000 

DEFERRED CREDITS 

Unamortized Premium on Funded Debt . . . . 150,000 

Other Deferred Credits . 1,721,000 

1,871,000 

DEPRECIATION RESERVE . 50,007,000 

TOTAL LIABILITIES .$195,644,000 


Dec. 31, 1960 

$ 68,727,000 

75,000 

738,000 

14,731,000 

84,271,000 

25,000,000 


8,100,000 


5,118,000 

1,413,000 

1,553,000 

7,733,000 

283,000 

16,100,000 


155,000 

1,686,000 

l,84l7000 

4^862,000 

$183,174,000 
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THE CINCINNATI AND SUBURBAN 
BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY AND 
CITIZENS TELEPHONE COMPANY 


con Noficiat^cl 


Year 1961 


OPERATING REVENUES 


Local Service . $41,235,000 

Toll Service . 12,641,000 

Miscellaneous . 3,203,000 

Principally from directory advertising. 

Less: Provision for Uncollectibles 273,000 

Total Operating Revenues . 56,806,000 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Maintenance . 10,829,000 

Depreciation . 8,013,000 

Representing 4.8% of the average invest¬ 
ment in depreciable plant in 1961 and 
4.6% in 1960. 

Traffic . 4,357,000 

Costs, principally operators’ wages, incurred 
in the handling of messages. 

Commercial . 4,386,000 

Costs incurred in business relations with 
customers; public telephone commissions; 
cost of directories and advertising. 

Operating Rents. 357,000 

General Administration . 344,000 

Accounting . 2,515,000 

Provision for Employees' Service Pensions . . 1,530,000 

Employees’ Sickness, Accident, Death and 

Other Benefits . 673,000 

Services Received under License Contract . . 533,000 

Other Operating Expenses. 1,897,000 

Less: Expenses Charged Construction 957,000 


Total Operating Expenses . 34,477,000 


Net Operating Revenues (carried forward) $22,329,000 


Year 1960 


$39,792,000 

11,796,000 

3,113,000 

293,000 

54,408,000 


10,870,000 

7,268,000 


4,118,000 

3,987,000 


322,000 

326,000 

2,359,000 

1,403,000 

558,000 

506,000 

1,775,000 

925,000 

32,567,000 

$21,841,000 
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income statements 



Year 1961 

Year 1960 

Net Operating Revenues (brought forward) 

$22,329,000 

$21,841,000 

OPERATING TAXES 



Federal Income . 

State, Local and Social Security. 

7,926,000 

4,596,000 

7,973,000 

4,257,000 

Total Operating Taxes. 

12,522,000 

12,230,000 

Net Operating Income. 

OTHER INCOME. 

MISCELLANEOUS DEDUCTIONS FROM 

INCOME . 

9,807,000 

171,000 

309,000 

9,611,000 

121,000 

378,000 

Income Available for Fixed Charges . . . 

9,669,000 

9,354,000 

FIXED CHARGES 



Interest on Funded Debt. 

Other Interest . 

1,120,000 

487,000 

1,120,000 

138,000 

NET INCOME . 

$ 8,062,000 

$ 8,096,000 

■ 



CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF RETAINED EARNINGS 


Year 1961 

_Year 1960 

BALANCE AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. 

Net Income . 

$14,731,000 

8,062,000 

$12,831,000 

8,096,000 

Total . 

22,793,000 

20,927,000 

Dividends Declared . 

Miscellaneous Deductions. 

6,188,000 

5,000 

6,185,000 

11,000 

Total Deductions . 

6,193,000 6,196,000 

BALANCE AT CLOSE OF YEAR. 

$16,600,000 

$14,731,000 
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The financial statements which 
appear on pages 20 to 23, inclu¬ 
sive, consolidate the accounts of 
The Cincinnati and Suburban 
Bell Telephone Company and 
Citizens Telephone Company. 
The latter Company operates the 
Kentucky properties of The Cin¬ 
cinnati and Suburban Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company under a lease 
which provides that all net earn¬ 
ings of the lessee shall accrue to 
the lessor as rent. 

These companies maintain 
their accounts in accordance with 
the Uniform System of Accounts 
prescribed for telephone com¬ 
panies by the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission. 

JAMES HARPER, JR. 

Comptroller 


The Cincinnati and Suburban Bell Telephone Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheets of The Cincinnati 
and Suburban Bell Telephone Company and Citizens Telephone Com¬ 
pany as of December 31, 1961 and I960, and the related income state¬ 
ments and statements of retained earnings for the years then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the financial statements (pages 20 to 24) present 
fairly the consolidated position of The Cincinnati and Suburban Bell 
Telephone Company and Citizens Telephone Company at December 31, 
1961 and I960, and the consolidated results of their operations for the 
years then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a consistent basis. 

Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
February 2, 1962 
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